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After the Second World War, a number of European filmmakers looked to 
modernism as a means of asserting their difference from mainstream 
filmmaking. Some, such as Jean-Luc Godard, took a modernist approach 
to the organization of a film’s component elements, including sonic and 
musical material. Others, for example Godard’s compatriot, Alain Resnais, 
strove to use modernist musical materials by European art-music compo- 
sers — including Hans Werner Henze - to enable them to create sound- 
tracks that might retain a degree of independence from the other 
components of the film (see R. S. Brown 1994, 186). This chapter offers 
an exploration of these issues through the case-study of a score by Henze 
for a film of the New German Cinema: Volker Schléndorff’s and 
Margarethe von Trotta’s The Lost Honour of Katharina Blum (Die verlor- 
ene Ehre der Katharina Blum; 1975), an adaptation of Heinrich Béll’s novel 
The Lost Honour of Katharina Blum, or: How Violence Develops and Where 
It Can Lead (1975 [1974]). 


Modernist Films - Modernist Scores 


Modernism is, of course, notoriously difficult to define, though there 
have been attempts to identify the aesthetic core of an ‘ideal’ example of 
a modernist art work, given the canonization of particular works as 
archetypally modernist. For Andreas Huyssen, the following are promi- 
nent within this core: intense experimentalism, an ‘adversarial’ stance 
towards mass culture and a ‘rejection of all classical systems of represen- 
tation’ (1986, 197). As a key form of mass communication, cinema is 
dependent upon industrial production practices and modern develop- 
ments in technology. Thus, although in general terms it is a clear exem- 
plar of social modernity, examples of modernist cinema are more 
narrowly defined: usually in terms of the negation or disruption of 
‘classical’ cinema and its association with notions of stability or conti- 
nuity. As a result, the various cinemas which are believed to offer an 
alternative to the classical, such as postwar European art cinema, have 
[308] often been categorized as modernist. Such generalizations are not always 
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helpful, however: on the one hand, the notion of the ‘classical’ is itself 
open to a range of interpretations; on the other, only a fraction of 
European cinema is modernist in this manner. 

Geoffrey Nowell-Smith offers a useful distinction between the various 
European cinema movements: where ‘national cinemas’ in postwar Europe 
worked to assert themselves in relation to competition from elsewhere (in 
many cases, American cinema), ‘new cinema’ movements, such as the 
French New Wave and New German Cinema, ‘attempted to assert their 
place in relation to the national mainstream’ (1998, 7). After the war, 
mainstream filmmaking in France and Germany tended to focus on high 
production-value literary adaptations and escapist fantasies respectively, 
and in general avoided confrontational considerations arising from the 
conflict. Younger filmmakers were thus drawn together through a shared 
rebellion against an older generation who, in the main, refused to deal with 
the war in their films. 

By the beginning of the 1960s in West Germany, a new generation had 
begun to search for fresh images and sounds. A number of these direc- 
tors, such as Jean-Marie Straub and Daniéle Huillet (both born in France 
but deeply influenced by German thinking), took a radically modernist 
approach to filmmaking (Turim 1984, 335-58; Roud 1971; Walsh 1974). 
In their films, convention is undermined through direct confrontation 
and by encouraging active audience engagement by making intellectually 
demanding works, such as History Lessons (1972). Such films were highly 
influential in terms of interest from younger filmmakers but they failed to 
gain a large audience in Germany. Other filmmakers of this generation, 
including Schlondorff, were more interested in re-establishing trust 
between the German public and the image, which they felt had been 
betrayed by Nazi propaganda films. They hoped to coax this audience 
back into cinemas to see films made in Germany, about Germany. 
In focusing on accessibility and reopening a dialogue with the public, 
this group of filmmakers were less concerned with producing films with 
a radically modernist aesthetic, particularly in terms of the narrative or 
visuals, though a number of these filmmakers sought scores and sound- 
tracks that might engage in criticism of, rather than conform to, classical 
conventions. 

In Composing for the Films (2007 [1947]), Theodor Adorno and Hanns 
Eisler explored the possibility of creating modernist film music in theore- 
tical terms. The first part of their book offers a critique of classical 
Hollywood cinema and its scoring practice, in order to challenge the 
passive and uncritical engagement between the viewer and the film text 
they believed it encouraged, through what Adorno and Eisler saw as the 
debasement of music’s potential. This is followed by prescriptions for film 
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scoring which are concerned with the placement of music within the film, 
the aim of pulling the viewer out of an easy engagement with the film, and 
the replacement of the outmoded language of diatonic harmony used 
frequently in film music of the period. Through the use of the new musical 
materials developed from the dissolution of tonality, a more ‘dynamic’ and 
less conventional sound would be possible: ‘new musical resources’, which 
do not require harmonic resolution nor organization into symmetrical 
phrases, since such resources do not require the same kinds of extension as 
tonal music and are also capable of more concentrated forms of expression 
(Adorno and Eisler 2007 [1947], 3-4, 21-9). 

Adorno and Eisler asked that music and picture ‘correspond’, ‘however 
indirectly or even antithetically’, but also required that music should not 
confirm or duplicate the screen action in any way, thus avoiding redun- 
dancy (ibid., 47). Montage was considered to offer potential, as Sergei 
Eisenstein had also suggested a few years earlier, since it would allow the 
various media to maintain independence from one another, yet also be 
taken in combination as a whole which would add up to more than the sum 
of its parts (Eisenstein 1942 and 1949; Eisenstein et al. 1928). For Adorno 
and Eisler, the relationship between music and image must demonstrate 
the divergence of the filmic media in material form, and should therefore 
be organized according to models of ‘question and answer, affirmation and 
negation, appearance and essence’ rather than parallelism or similarity 
(2007 [1947], 47). Music should avoid ‘sneaking in’ under dialogue and 
sound effects; instead it should suddenly appear, disappear and/or be used 
to ‘outshout’ the image. In this way the heterogeneity of music and image 
would be highlighted, and the apparent unity of the sound and image 
components in mainstream films would be exposed as constructed and, 
thus, artificial. 

Some commentators have noted that Adorno’s and Eisler’s prescrip- 
tions for the exposure of the “divergence of the media’ in cinema are 
‘eerily prophetic’ of the formal organization found in the films and 
soundtracks of Godard, for example (Gorbman 1991, 281; R. S. Brown 
1994, 175-234; Davison 2004, 75-116). Broadly speaking, however, rela- 
tively few films organize musical and sonic materials in such a modernist 
manner. By contrast, dissonant or atonal musical material is a common 
feature of scores composed (or compiled) for certain film genres (such as 
film noir, horror, science fiction), as well as films that explore ‘madness’, 
paranoia or mental illness. Tonal music is commonly also a feature of 
such scores, providing contrast or relief; for example, to indicate 
moments of safety in dangerous situations, or sanity in the context of 
madness. This is not the case in Katharina Blum. Although Henze’s 
atonal orchestral underscore is supplemented by popular music, the 
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latter primarily forms part of the background against which the action 
takes place, though certainly its apparent joviality begins to take on 
sinister overtones as the film develops. Rather, it is a contrast within 
Henze’s atonal score that presents the aim of Bdll’s novel directly and 
makes explicit the reason for Katharina’s violent act. As the following 
analysis demonstrates, however, the character of the score and its orga- 
nization are more complex than what might otherwise have been a rather 
familiar binary coding. 


Protest, Terrorism and West Germany in the 1970s 


BOll’s novel is rooted firmly in the political unrest of the Federal Republic 
of Germany (FRG) in the early 1970s. Following student uprisings and 
demonstrations against the Vietnam War in the late 1960s, the FRG 
authorities became increasingly worried by a rise in anti-authoritarian 
behaviour among young people, students and, in particular, terrorists, 
notably the Baader-Meinhof group (as it was labelled by the press), later 
to become the Rote Armee Fraktion (RAF). In the FRG, Vietnam was not 
the only issue they protested, as Sarah Colvin explains: “Their parents’ 
generation had failed to demonstrate the political conscience necessary to 
nip Nazi empire-building in the bud, and the new generation was driven 
by a powerful need to act, and be seen to act, differently’ (2009, 9). When 
a student protester was shot and killed by a policeman during 
a demonstration against the Shah of Iran during his visit to Berlin in 
1967, and a student leader was shot by a right-wing activist the 
following year, some protesters began to question the effectiveness of 
nonviolent action. A discussion of violence as a legitimate response to 
state intervention began. In a collectively authored article, ‘Gewalt’, 
published in Konkret, violence was discussed as ‘an instrument we shall 
neither categorically reject nor use arbitrarily, one whose effectiveness 
and revolutionary legitimacy we need to learn to understand in a process 
of theoretical reflection and practical use’ (cited in ibid., 37). Members of 
the Rote Armee Fraktion believed capitalism to be an inherently violent 
system, and that the establishment had to be provoked into revealing its 
true self. Counter-violence was seen as the only means to enable this 
provocation. A series of arson attacks targeted department stores and 
buildings belonging to the right-wing press, owned by Axel Springer, in 
response to sensationalist reporting about the threat of protests and 
demonstrations. 

The state reacted harshly to the escalation. Béll, among others, 
criticized the response as heavy-handed, suggesting that democracy 
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was being defended by anti-democratic practices (van der Will 1994, 
223). In January 1972, he wrote an article for the liberal weekly Der 
Spiegel in which he attacked the Springer-owned newspaper Bild-Zeitung 
for its unbalanced and irresponsible reportage of the Baader-Meinhof 
terrorists, which he called ‘naked fascism: incitement, lies, garbage’ (Béll 
1972; Harris 1994). There was no evidence to link the group to the 
crimes of which they were accused by the Bild-Zeitung. Béll urged 
a more responsible discussion of the problems terrorism caused and 
a means of ending the cycle of violence: he believed that opening lines of 
communication with the terrorists would help to avoid further intensi- 
fication of the crisis, and that they deserved a fair trial, which the 
Springer press was making impossible. Instead, the crackdown intensi- 
fied and terrorist activity increased. The state brought out a decree 
‘against extremists in civil and public services’: ‘Der Radikalernerlaf?’ 
(‘Radicals Decree’; see van der Will 1994, 220). Intellectuals were 
accused of sympathizing with the left and harbouring terrorists. 
The universities, in particular, were seen as a threat to the status quo. 
B6ll was persecuted by the media for his views, particularly by the Bild- 
Zeitung, which accused him of supporting terrorism. His telephone was 
tapped by the authorities and his son’s flat searched (Harris 1994, 199). 
Boll stated that his novel was motivated by the case of Professor Peter 
Briickner and his alleged connection with Baader-Meinhof, rather than 
his own defamation by the Springer press: ‘[Briickner] gave them a place 
to stay, something entirely natural, and was destroyed psychologically 
because of it ... That is the starting point of the problem: not the 
[Baader-Meinhof] group itself, but people who are treated as lepers’ 
(Boll cited in Conard 1992, 118). The Lost Honour of Katharina Blum 
was BOll’s response: an exploration of what would happen if such 
irresponsible journalistic practices were inflicted upon an unknown 
innocent person. 


Heinrich B6ll’s The Lost Honour of Katharina Blum 


The novel begins with a clinical description of Katharina’s murder of the 
tabloid journalist, Werner Tétges, the motivation for which is then 
revealed through evidence and documentation collected by the novel’s 
narrator concerning the days prior to the shooting. Four days before, 
Katharina spent the night with a man she had met for the first time that 
evening: Ludwig Gotten. He is described as an army deserter, a bank 
robber and a suspected terrorist. Although Gétten is under round-the- 
clock surveillance, he escapes from Blum’s apartment block. The police 
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suspect Katharina of aiding his escape. Armed police search Katharina’s 
apartment. She is taken to the police station for questioning. Tétges 
sensationalizes elements of Katharina’s life in his report on the allega- 
tions, such as a neighbour’s mention of a regular ‘gentleman visitor’. It is 
later suggested that Tétges’s immoral and insensitive actions led to the 
death of Katharina’s mother, whom the journalist tricked his way into 
hospital to see, though she was critically ill and recuperating from 
a serious operation. 
The novel begins with the following ‘disclaimer’: 


The characters and action in this story are purely fictitious. Should the 
description of certain journalistic practices result in a resemblance to the 
practices of the Bild-Zeitung, such resemblance is neither intentional nor 
fortuitous, but unavoidable. (Boll 1994 [1975], preface; US edition) 


The statement was not included in the first London publication of the 
novel’s English-language translation due to fears of libel on the part of the 
British publisher (Harris 1994, 198). The book targets the excessive and 
destructive practices of licentious tabloid journalism. As indicated by the 
novel’s subtitle - How Violence Develops and Where It Can Lead - Boll 
argues that forms of non-physical violence lead ultimately to physical 
retribution, in part the result of the media’s ‘corruption and co-optation 
of language’ and its erosion of language as a means to express reality 
(Rectanus 1986; Zipes 1977, 78-9). After interrogation by the police, 
Katharina becomes the focus of a smear campaign by the News (the 
neutral translation for Bild-Zeitung), which results in abuse and obscene 
proposals from the public. With no means available to her to restore her 
honour, Katharina murders the News journalist. 

By contrast to Tétges’s ‘fast and loose’ relationship with the truth, the 
novel’s narrator is obsessed with objectivity, presenting the ‘brutal facts’ 
without sensation. The narrator draws upon different types of documen- 
tation — formal reports of surveillance and interrogation, tabloid journal- 
ism, conversations - foregrounding a focus on language through the 
variety of modes of articulation presented. As Richard Kilborn points 
out, although precise information is given throughout with regard to 
sources, the narrator’s relationship to his/her object of study is incon- 
sistent, shifting from the view of the establishment to considering 
Katharina with sympathy and compassion (1984, 15). Boll thus 
encourages the reader to view the apparent objectivity of the narrator’s 
approach with scepticism. Similarly, the narrator’s ‘objective’ reporting 
incorporates a tangential exploration of aesthetics (for example, what the 
red blood of the victim looked like on his white carnival outfit). Kilborn 
suggests the narrator be understood 
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not so much as a mouthpiece for the author, but rather as a representative of that 

society which is the subject of the author’s probing and satirical attack. 

The narrator’s obsession with factual detail and almost idolatrous attitude to any 

form of official documentation implies a disturbing complicity with the system 

and ideology of a state about which Boll clearly has major reservations. 
(Kilborn 1984, 17-18) 


Katharina is depicted as hardworking and is well loved by those close to 
her. She is shown to be honest, and is obsessed with the accuracy of the 
transcription of her interrogation statement. By contrast, the head of the 
police investigation, Bezzmeine, and the journalist Totges are depicted as 
straightforwardly ‘bad’, as are Liiding (owner of the News) and Straubleder 
(the ‘gentleman visitor’). As the novel develops, a network of collusion and 
influence between the police, the press and the law is revealed. 


Katharina Blum and New German Cinema 


As part of Schléndorffs initiative to present his audiences with work that 
was more accessible than radical modernism would permit, the films he 
directed in the 1970s were about Germany, were set in Germany, used 
German actors and were often adaptations of German literary texts. What 
differentiated his work within New German Cinema was a willingness to 
use storytelling and techniques of filmmaking that were representative of 
the conventions of classical Hollywood or French commercial cinema, 
while others structured their filmmaking in a more complicated, even 
oppositional relation to these conventions. 

Katharina Blum was the first film on which von Trotta received 
a directorial credit. Although she had worked ostensibly as an actress 
over the previous decade, she had also been developing a career as 
a screenwriter and film director alongside Schléndorff, her then husband. 
The couple had already optioned BOll’s previous novel, Gruppenbild mit 
Dame (Group Portrait with Lady, 1971), though the project did not come 
to fruition. When Béll began writing Katharina Blum, he told them he was 
writing something that he thought would be of interest given their political 
views, and that adapting it for the cinema would enable him to convey his 
ideas to a wider public (Schlondorff in Habich 2008). Schléndorff and von 
Trotta were sent galley proofs of Katharina Blum two months before it was 
published, and they co-wrote an initial screenplay that was then developed 
in collaboration with Boll. The novelist contributed additional dialogue 
(for example, to the scene where Katharina shoots the journalist), helped to 
devise new scenes that weren’t in the book, and wrote the satirical epilogue 
heard at T6tges’s burial. He also stipulated the age ranges of the characters 
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for the screen: they had to be young enough to have avoided involvement 
with the Third Reich (Kilborn 1984, 10). Otherwise, the directors were left 
to ‘get on with it’ (Schléndorff in Habich 2008). 

While the form and style of Béll’s novel are intricately interwoven 
with the political position it expresses, the film adaptation is less 
subtle: the complex chronology of the novel is presented in a more 
or less straightforward linear form, for example. Tension is intensified 
gradually and the film culminates with the murder of the journalist. 
Katharina Blum becomes a thriller. Although adapting a novel for the 
screen inevitably involves making explicit certain features of the story 
that may be impressionistic or indefinite in written form, 
Schléndorffs approach to filmmaking also contributed to the film’s 
directness (Elsaesser 1989, 123). The novel’s narrator is consumed by 
the task of establishing the (apparently) objective facts, whereas the 
film depicts a series of clandestine procedures directly (such as the 
alleged tapping of phones) and makes explicit the illegal passing of 
information between press and police and vice versa. Although some 
critics complain that the novel’s complexity is diminished in the film 
(see, for example, Zipes 1977, 80-4), others draw attention to the 
success of the film’s medium-specific alternatives to the novel’s lit- 
erary style and organization. Hans-Bernhard Moeller and George 
Lellis suggest that the film’s self-reflexivity enables the viewer to 
avoid simple identification with Katharina, or to become totally 
absorbed by thriller conventions, for example. This is achieved by 
emphasizing the power of the gaze (placing the spectator into 
a position of collusion with the wider public depicted in the film) 
and the ‘disparity between the real Katharina Blum and mediated 
images of her’ (Moeller and Lellis 2002, 139). Taken together, these 
strategies ‘doubly [implicate] the voyeuristic spectator in the police- 
justice-press complex’ (ibid., 140). 

The regular interjections of filmed surveillance, black-and-white 
photographs, close-ups of headlines and images from newspapers 
may be understood as equivalent to the narrator’s intrusions detailing 
the different types of sources in the novel. Although historically black- 
and-white photography and filming have been understood to embody 
authenticity and truth as documentary evidence, here the distinction 
between ‘truthful’ and mediatized images is questioned. In the follow- 
ing analysis I turn from the film’s visual strategy to its musical one 
and suggest that Henze’s score is just as important to interpretations 
of the film. 
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Hans Werner Henze and Katharina Blum 


A political composer with a socialist inclination, Henze was a logical choice 
to score Katharina Blum. He had composed several film scores since the 
mid-1960s, including two for films directed by Resnais and three directed 
by Schléndorff, notably the latter’s first solo feature, Young Torless (1966). 
Although Henze’s music sounds modernist — particularly by comparison 
with much other film music - it is eclectic in style, leading analysts to 
describe his work as postmodern (for example, Whittall 1999, 314). Henze 
explored 12-note composition after attending the first of the Darmstadt 
Summer Schools, but rejected serialism and began to take a more plur- 
alistic approach to musical materials. His works often combine reworkings 
of traditional formal frameworks, such as the sonata, with a flexible 
approach to harmony, drawing on both tonal and dodecaphonic musical 
worlds and also the lyricism of German lieder and Italian opera. (He 
moved to Italy in the 1950s.) Written just prior to his score for 
Katharina Blum, the song-cycle Voices (1973), in which he set texts by 
Ho Chi Minh, Hans Magnus Ensenzburger, Bertholt Brecht and others, 
presents the range of his eclecticism. 

The filmmakers were keen to involve Henze early in the production 
process. Upon reading the script, the composer told Schlondorff that the 
film was missing a scene: a second meeting between Katharina and Ludwig 
at the end. Henze’s reasoning was driven by the notion of musical return 
and by his desire to “compose an entire piece that can be considered 
a concert suite afterward’, as with the score for Young Tdérless 
(Schléndorff in Habich 2008). The scene was added. Schléndorff indicated 
where music cues should be placed in the film but did not discuss the 
character and function of the music with the composer (Henze 2002). As is 
common, the score was composed at the end of the filmmaking process. 
It can be heard in approximately 25 of the film’s 105 minutes (timings 
taken from StudioCanal Collection BluRay Disc LUK0909), and is scored 
for chamber orchestra with single brass and wind and an extensive percus- 
sion section: vibraphone, bongos, log drums, loo-jon, cymbals, tamtams, 
lotosflute, boo-bam, flexatone, Trinidad steel drum and watergong. 
A pianist doubles on celeste, and there is also a part for electric guitar. 
Henze later created a concert suite of seven movements - Katharina Blum: 
Konzertsuite fiir kleines Orchester (1975) — which contains the ‘essence’ of 
the film (Henze 1996, 254). Several cues from the film score appear more or 
less intact in the concert suite, including the first three movements: ‘the 
poisoned river’, ‘the lovers’ and ‘lament’. The fourth and sixth move- 
ments - ‘memories’ and ‘fear’, respectively — are almost entirely comprised 
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Figure 19.1 The Lost Honour of Katharina Blum: the original tone-row (‘A’) and its inversion, in 
Hans Werner Henze’s manuscript sketch. Reprinted with the kind permission of Hans Werner 
Henze and the Paul Sacher Foundation. 


of material from the film’s cues (with the exception of the final 16-bar 
section of movement 4, and 8 bars in movement 6). 

Sketch materials for the film score reveal the influence of 12-note 
compositional techniques: a note row is presented, along with its inversion 
in materials labelled ‘Katharina Blum: Sketches and pages discarded from 
the original film score for Schléndorff (Igor Stravinsky Collection, Paul 
Sacher Foundation, Basel; see Figure 19.1). Eleven transpositions of the 
row and its inversion are also provided on a single sheet of a paper: each 
begins a semitone lower than the one above, and is related to the original 
row (or its inversion, respectively) by virtue of the following series of 
interval-classes: < 41512454412 >. Thus, in the case of each of the 
‘transpositions’, the second note is four semitones higher or lower than the 
first, followed by a semitone higher or lower than that one, and so on, 
culminating in the presentation of each of the twelve chromatic pitches 
once. Henze thus uses the notion of the row quite flexibly to generate 
musical materials: rather than strict transposition (or inversion), which 
would involve moving the entire ordered series up or down by a fixed 
interval, this more flexible form of transposition allows individual intervals 
to be inverted rather than transposed strictly, and the same is true of the 
row inversions. 

Henze envisioned three primary musical themes in his score: the 
‘poisoned river’, the Rhine, which Ludwig crosses at the start of the film; 
a lyrical theme for the lovers, Katharina and Ludwig; and a theme for the 
‘violence, the violence of the architecture, the tower block [Katharina] lives 
in, the violence of the press that attacks her, the violence of the police force 
who blow in her front door’ (Schléndorff in Habich 2008). The first of the 
cue categories forms the film’s main-title music and references Das 
Rheingold. As Henze explained, ‘At the beginning, when Gétten crosses 
over the river, I see The Rhinegold, Wagner. I won’t compose that, I’ll let it 
be heard, because to me that’s the poisoned river. This isn’t the Nibelungs 
anymore. Instead it’s the poisoned climate of our republic’ (Schléndorff 
paraphrasing Henze in Habich 2008). 

The prelude to Das Rheingold takes the form of an extended ela- 
boration of an Eb major triad, driven upwards from the riverbed to the 
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wave formations of sextuplet semiquavers at its surface. Henze’s atonal 
cue also rises in pitch from a low-register opening, and also features 
interpolated bars of arpeggiated sextuplet semiquaver figures on an Eb 
triad in wave formations, first on alto flute and bass clarinet, then flute 
and clarinet. After the second of these Rheingold references, the cue 
culminates in a chaotic and partially improvised sequence: wind, brass 
and string players select the duration of their specified pitches (within 
an overall time limit), and marbles are thrown onto the upper strings 
of the piano, which are then brushed (to produce glissandi) and 
plucked. 

As the cue is heard, the title and credits are superimposed in striking 
red and blue type over filmed action on a ferry crossing the Rhine, during 
which Ludwig is introduced as the object of surveillance. A passenger 
appears to film the scenery with a domestic video camera, though inter- 
polated shots of the footage in black and white reveal Ludwig to be the 
focus. These alternate with shots filmed in colour from a more omniscient 
point of view. Sound effects are also heard during the course of the 
sequence, from the lapping of the water against the boat, to the ferry’s 
engine and the video camera’s whirr; the latter emphasizes the theme of 
surveillance. The sequence ends with Ludwig’s escape: an image from the 
surveillance footage frozen as he speeds off in the car he steals, his face 
caught in the cross-hairs of the camera’s viewfinder. Themes of surveil- 
lance and the presentation of individuals through mediated images are 
thus foregrounded from the outset. 

Note-row materials feature briefly in one part of the cue: the inversions 
of AT2 (oboe, horn) and AT9 (clarinet) are heard in full in retrograde, as 
well as a fragment of the inversion of AT4, also in retrograde (bassoon, 
flute). (The label ‘AT2’ describes Henze’s (flexible) transposition of row A, 
which begins at a pitch class two semitones lower, four lower in the case of 
AT4, and so on.) The row-derived materials stand out as they form the 
only extended melodic figures in the cue, and are heard as Ludwig moves 
closer to the video camera, culminating in the first close-up of his face. 

The musical material associated with violence — and thus with the police, 
the tabloid press and the effects of their actions — is often loud, brash and 
involves brass and auxiliary percussion. It is fragmented in melodic terms, 
features clipped articulation and is atonal and often microtonal. Several cues 
within this grouping involve the intensification of a sustained dissonant 
chord or cluster, sometimes comprising eleven or twelve pitch-classes. This 
group of cues does not reference the note-row materials, which are reserved 
for melodic figures in cues associated with Ludwig (as above) and 
Katharina’s relationship with Ludwig, which for Henze embodies ‘[e]very- 
thing of musical tenderness in the score’ (1996, 254). 
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It is presumably no coincidence that the score’s most concentrated man- 
ifestation of note-row materials occurs as we watch ‘the lovers’ enter 
Katharina’s apartment building to spend the night together. This, the 
score’s second cue, comprises a complete presentation of AT5 on alto flute, 
a repetition of pitches 11, 12 and 1 of that row, followed by an almost exact 
repetition of the opening melody; then, on viola, Henze’s inversions of rows 
AT10 and AT11 are heard in full, again with some pitches repeated, as well as 
extended fragments of the retrograde of AT10 in order (0:08:59-0:10:06). 
Presentations of the row material are characterized by relatively large leaps 
between pitches. A regular pulse is avoided by the recurrent alternation 
between 3/8 and 4/8 time signatures and note durations that extend across 
barlines. These ungainly qualities work to balance the quiet, lyrical, legato 
character of these row-derived materials, here marked dolce. The repetition of 
the rows (in part or whole), in combination with the repetition of specific 
pitches mid-row, often a semitone or tone apart, assists in generating a sense 
of familiarity in these materials. Indeed, the same rows (and Henze’s inver- 
sions of them) - AT5, AT10 and AT11 - are the most frequently heard across 
the score as a whole. 

The police then assemble in riot gear, search Katharina’s apartment 
and take her to the police station for interrogation. Cues to accompany 
violence are heard here for the first time, and they become more prevalent 
through the film. From this point the presentation of the note-row 
materials in cues associated with Katharina and Ludwig becomes increas- 
ingly fragmented: the row broken up, performed only in part or with parts 
of it performed by different instruments. The original row (A) is heard 
just once, as Katharina eats breakfast alone, oblivious to the huge numbers 
of police amassing outside her apartment. The row is distributed 
between bassoon (pitches 1-4, 9-12, 1) and electric guitar (pitches 5-8) 
(0:11:42-0:11:53). As Katharina is told to dress (though effectively she is 
strip-searched), AT5 is heard, distributed between cor anglais, trumpet 
and horn, and followed by fragments of AT4 on viola (0:14:02-0:14:56). 

When Katharina sits alone in a police cell, a fragmented form of AT3 is 
heard, distributed between bassoon and flute, at the discovery of confetti in 
a handkerchief, which triggers a flashback to meeting Ludwig at the party 
(0:23:27-0:25:23). A melancholic melody is heard on solo violin: most of row 
AT11, followed by Henze’s inversion of it, though in a more disrupted form. 
(These cues also appear in the Concert Suite, as bars 1-11 then 11-25 of 
movement 3, ‘lament’.) The same melody is heard in a later cue on viola where 
it accompanies a second flashback, this time triggered when Katharina catches 
sight of a flower she wore the night she met Ludwig. Here, though, the 
memory is tainted: the flower lies among items on a bathroom shelf covered 
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with fingerprint powder. The violin melody is transposed, though not uni- 
formly, resulting in a slightly off-kilter version of its lament. 

The last complete presentation of a row occurs when Ludwig is seen 
alone at night in a hiding place to which Katharina gave him access. He 
tells her on the telephone that he likes her ‘very very much’, but the call 
reveals his whereabouts to the authorities. The inversion of row AT10 is 
heard distributed between cor anglais, flute and then trumpet, followed by 
extracts and repetitions of its retrograde on trumpet and alto flute, com- 
pleted by a final presentation of Henze’s inversion of AT11 which moves 
between violin, flute, then trumpet (1:12:57-1:13:26). (The cue is heard in 
the Concert Suite as bars 18-26 of movement 4, ‘memories’.) 

As the police interrogation continues, the press begin their onslaught, 
and Katharina is subjected to gradually more insults and obscene proposi- 
tions from members of the public. Violence cues are heard more fre- 
quently. One brief cue, which begins with the semitonal clashing of 
a flutter-tongued trombone played sfff, with double-bass marked sfff, 
then pp to fffff, followed by a gong beaten quietly with knuckles once 
per second, is repeated four times over a twenty-minute period, sometimes 
in an extended form. At this point it becomes apparent to Katharina that 
the police, the press, the church and the business community are support- 
ing one another in their assault upon her. In a cue presented later, as 
Katharina reads a headline proclaiming ‘Gétten Caught, Mother Dead’, 
scalic semiquaver sextuplets on flute and then viola, cycling up and down 
from the pitch D repeatedly, reference the semiquaver sextuplets of 
Rheingold in the main-title sequence. Henze’s allusion to the Rhine in 
Wagner’s Ring cycle - home to the gold that will ultimately cause the 
downfall of the Gods - is subtle: it implies that the media and other 
establishment institutions in the Republic function as toxic pollutants. 

Through their association with particular narrative elements - police/ 
press versus Katharina/Ludwig - musical oppositions structure the film’s 
score between percussive violence and intricate row manipulations. These 
categories become blurred, however, when Katharina’s suffering begins to 
crystallize into a plan for violent retribution. Ironically, by this point the 
police are no longer interested in her possible involvement. As we see 
Katharina prepare for the meeting she has organized with Totges, she 
becomes detached from the note-row materials, and is aligned instead 
with compound cues previously associated with the police and the tabloid 
press. These can be found among the ‘discarded pages’ of materials held by 
the Paul Sacher Foundation, Basel. 

A cue from the previous scene, in which Katharina read the 
News’ headline, is presented again (1:30:09-1:30:52; 1:31:43-1:32:19), 
followed by the first three bars of a cue Henze labelled “die Gewalt’ 
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(‘Force’), previously heard when the guards first surrounded 
Katharina’s apartment (from 0:10:07; then 1:32:19-1:32:26). The next cue 
is new (1:32:27-1:32:39), and is presented as Katharina awaits Totges’s 
arrival. Henze labelled it “XV Katharina auf dem stuhl’ (“Katharina on the 
chair’). The cue generates stasis. It is organized around high string har- 
monics, sporadic flutters of pitches on keyboards and guitar, with a more 
regular rhythmic accompaniment on timpani. As Tétges arrives, the cue 
segues into its final component (1:32:39-1:32:53), labelled “Totges’. This is 
a variant of the cue that accompanies Katharina’s being escorted from her 
apartment building by the police early in the film (0:16:44-0:16:54). 
Photographers are on hand to capture the scene as Katharina is man- 
oeuvred awkwardly into a police car due to the presence of a large crowd: 
interpolated black-and-white images depict her as aggressive. The same 
cue is repeated as photographers shadow Katharina, Else Woltersheim 
and Karl Beiters when they return to the police station for questioning. 
A voice-over reports Katharina’s movements (0:54:13-0:54:22). A 
twelve-note chord builds in amplitude as Totges enters Katharina’s 
apartment, stopping abruptly as he closes the door. 

These last three cues of the cue-compound return to accompany 
Totges’s funeral, underlining that the film - and its score - place the 
blame for Katharina’s violent act with Totges and the tabloid press. 
The bloated funeral oration, written by Bdll for the film, emphasizes this 
via satire: 


The shots that killed Werner Tétges didn’t hit him alone. They were aimed at 
Freedom of the Press, one of the most precious values of our young Democracy. 
And these shots - for us who stand here in grief and horror - they strike us, just 
as they struck him. 


The impact of this coda is further strengthened by an intertitle that 
paraphrases the (non)disclaimer from the beginning of the novel: 
‘Similarities with certain journalistic practices are neither intended nor 
accidental, but inevitable’. Although the police play a greater role in the 
film than in the novel, here BOll refocuses attention on the press. 


Conclusion 


As a result of its complexity, unfamiliarity and unpredictability, Henze’s 
score retains a vestige of apparent objectivity — of a cold, detached filmic 
component, working in combination with the subdued earth tones of 
1970s film stock. It both reflects and mediates the sense of alienation 
depicted in the film: in terms of the bureaucratic police procedures to 
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which Katharina is subjected; collusion between the police, the press and 
the church; and the inability of the law to protect Katharina from smears by 
the tabloid press or from the newspaper readers who judge and condemn 
her. The gestural qualities of much of the film’s music - aggressive, 
repetitive and obsessive - support this interpretation, though it contrasts 
with the lyrical approach to the presentation of the note-row music 
associated with Katharina and Ludwig. Yet these cues also create a sense 
of distance between the depiction of Katharina and the film’s audience, 
somehow capturing Katharina’s outwardly cool, rationalizing character. 
It prevents the audience from sympathizing with her in an unthinking way, 
just as the placement and integration of music with image and narrative 
avoids generating straightforward emotional climaxes; the armoured raid 
on Katharina’s apartment and Katharina’s murder of the journalist are left 
unscored, for example. 

This is not to say that Henze’s score does not also exhibit practices that 
might be classified as mainstream: the association of cues with particular 
narrative elements, and the use of music to assist continuity and develop 
unity, for example. But the absence of music at dramatic and emotional 
climaxes, the choice of musical language and compositional techniques 
used, and the relative obtrusiveness of Henze’s score all work against this. 
Even the potentially sentimental solo violin cue that accompanies 
Katharina’s flashback to the party while she is locked in a prison cell 
(0:25:00-0:25:23) is prevented from descending into schmaltz through 
the use of partially dodecaphonic material, for example. 

Writing in 1971, Henze explained that he found himself caught in the 
bind of the politically progressive composer: he wanted to write approach- 
able music, but did not want it to be appropriated by commercial forces or 
to be diluted in its effect (1971, 180). In Katharina Blum, his aim was that 
the film’s score should ‘comment on the action rather than ... merely 
accompany it’ (1996, 254). Schlondorff states that, some time after the film 
was released, Henze confessed that when he saw the rough cut he thought 
the film was not working, and that it would be a ‘terrible failure’; the 
composer ‘tried to pump up [the] film with the music’ in response 
(Schléndorff in Habich 2008). Schléndorff believes this explains the violent 
use of music in the film, ‘which sometimes goes so far that the music 
becomes independent’. 

Certainly the score generates distance, although this is complicated by 
the gestural lyricism of the note-row material, which supports the film in 
offering a somewhat more emotional engagement with Katharina than is 
offered in the novel, and which also enables the change of cue alignment 
(from lyrical melody to aggressive violence) to be recognized. The use of 
a note row to generate these cues would almost certainly go unnoticed by 
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the vast majority of viewers, the impact of the cues more likely being the 
result of narrative placement and other properties of the music, such as 
gestural qualities, tempi or instrumentation. The reception of the score is 
complicated further by Henze’s inflection of the various properties of these 
cues with contradictory signals in terms of cultural coding, for example. Its 
meaning is neither immediately apparent nor straightforward. For Paul 
Coates, this is because the score ‘places shifting sand under the film’s 
seeming certainties’, generating an ‘aura of art’ that diminishes the film’s 
melodramatic power (1994, 73). In the final analysis, Richard Falcon’s view 
of the film is also appropriate to an analysis of its score: ‘the questions start 
once the film is over’ (1997, 170). 
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